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WE PRESENT THIS 

BOUQUET OF OUR GATHERING. 

May they find it ever vernal, freighted with the beauties of purity, 
redolent with the fragrance of love, and emblematic of the growing 
graces and loveliness which shall be theirs when the seeds of holiness 
shall have blossomed above, when every flower transplanted to " those 
everlasting gardens," escaped through death's dark portals, "shall 
bloom immortal." 
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THE PARTY. 

" 0, MOTHER! Jane Burditt is going 
to have a party next Thursday, and she 
has invited me. 0, I ani so happy ! 
Will you let me go, mother ? " said little 
Ella Lovell, all out of Breath in her hurry 
to communicate the important fact to her 
mother. 

j , ' 

" So you wish to g;o, 'my;'de,ar ? ' ' said 
Mrs. Lovell. ' ' ' 

"0, yes ; I must go, mother ! Why, 
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only think ! Lottie will be there, and 
Callie, and Adelaide, and all the girls ; 
so, of course, I must go.' : 

" Well, Ella, I shall be happy to have 
you go, and will give my consent ; but 
something may happen to prevent. If 
so, will my little girl remember, and not 
be cross about it ? ' 

" 0, mother, don't say so ! There is 
always an if! : 

"I know of nothing now, dear, to 
prevent your going, and enjoying your- 
self. But we must not set our minds 
too much upon pleasure, because we 

know not .what fliay occar, .in one day, or 
. i < , i 

even one -'Hour, fro in the- present. Do 

, ' . r i 

you reniembel'i ElfojJWhen we were all 

** t * r ' r '< 

preparing to' go to Au^t; Louisa's, and lit- 

" c . * * ' t r * i' r i 

tie Charlie : was'tak6fi' sick ? ' 

" 0, yes indeed, mamma ! How sorry 
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we all felt, poor dear Charlie was so very 
sick ! " 

" That was a sad day for us, my child ; 
but it was God who willed. We should 
not murmur. Our sweet Charlie is al- 
ways well and happy nowv^ 

" Yes, mother ; I remember how 
pleasant he looked when they put him 
in the coffin. He seemed to look at us 
and smile ; did n't he, mother ? ' 

" Yes ; he was happy then, free from 
all pain. So will you, so will all of us 
be, when we come to die ; for c to die is 
to go home.' Now, Ella, will you sing 
your little hymn, and prepare for rest, 
and to-morrow we will talk more of 
Jane's party. ' : 

Ella stood by her mother's side, and, 
after imprinting a sweet kiss on her lips, 
sang, in a clear, low voice, the following 
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hymn, which her kind mother had taught 
her : 

Happy the day has passed, 

Happy the eve has come, 
Happy are we all 

In our quiet home. 

Love and peace reign here ; 

No discordant sound 
Comes to mar our joy ; 

All is bliss around. 

Father ! may we be 

Dutiful and kind ! 
Then from day to day 

Peace and joy we find. 

Now we go to rest, 

At the evening call ; 
Let us ever be 

Cheerful, one and all. 

If we wake at morn, 
Help us each, we pray, 
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Duty to perform 

Through each coming day. 

Happy have we been, 

Happy may we be. 
Doing good to all, 

Trusting, Lord, in thee ! 

When Ella had sung her evening 
hymn, and given the "good-night" kiss, 
she went to her little bed, and, kneeling 
beside it, breathed a prayer from her 
pure heart, and then sought that rest so 
refreshing to the health and spirits of 
childhood. On the morrow, when she 
met her mother, she told her she had 
never slept so sweetly in her life. Her 
mother told her it was because she had 
been so good the day previous. And 
this is always the way. When children 
are good they will be happy, and sleep 
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sweetly. After breakfast, Mrs. Lovell 
told Ella she would go out and purchase 
her a new dress for the party. This was 
more than she expected ; and, when she 
'reflected how good her mother was, she 
resolved that she would never perplex 
her again, or get cross if anything should 
prevent her going to the party. The 
dress was bought and made, and the 
long-wished-for day arrived when Ella, 
accompanied by her mother, went to the 
house of her friend, Jane Burditt, where 
she was received with many smiles by 
her little playmates, and they spent a 
pleasant afternoon together. They sailed, 
walked, swung, jumped rope, danced, 
sung, and told stones. Indeed, they 
had every amusement they could wish, 
and played joyfully till the time for tea. 
After having refreshed themselves with 
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the very nice supper prepared for them 
by Jane's mother, our little girls were 
admonished by the darkness that it was 
time to go home. And each, happy and 
delighted with the afternoon's enjoyment, 
kissed Jane, and separated for their sev- 
eral homes. 




CHILDHOOD. 

THE sun was gilding with his last bright beam 
The shaded beauty of a woodland scene, 
And, as I breathed the richly-scented air, 
The sound of happy voices met my ear. 

'T was from a group of merry-hearted girls 
The sound proceeded softly waved their curls 
On the mild, fragrance-laden summer breeze, 
As there they sported 'neath o'erhanging trees. 

It was a pleasant sight, those fair and young 
And happy creatures, the green woods among, 
Gathering the berries, that so thickly grew 
Where lofty branches their soft shadows threw. 

Unseen I gazed till they had left the spot, 
Nor soon will be its loveliness forgot, 
Though earth has many scenes as fair and bright 
As that, all bathed in golden light. 
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Fair childhood ! thine should be a path of thornless 

flowers, 

Nothing but joy should crown thy fleeting hours ; 
But yet thou hast thy sorrows, though they fade, 
E'en as before the sunlight flies night's shade. 

Oft have I seen thy unprotected form 

Exposed to wintry blast and biting storm, 

Thy features sharpened with keen hunger's pang, 

and cold, 
Thy portion, want and wretchedness untold. 

0, little think ye, who in summer hours 
Sport gayly where the earth is clothed with flowers, 
Who know no care, have ne'er felt misery's blight, 
To whom each day reveals some new delight, 

That there are those to whom the warm sun brings 

But a faint shadow of the joyous things 

That ever in your sunny pathway lies, 

O ye, who dwell where brightly shine the skies ! 

0, little can your tender natures know 
The pinching want, deep suffering and woe, 

2 
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That wait on those who dwell in darkened streets, 
Where scarce the light of day their sad eyes greets ! 

And may ye never know the shame and sin 
That revel those dark haunts of guilt within ; 
May He, who shields you now from sorrow's darts, 
E'er keep you from the tempter's wily arts. 




GOD MADE ALL THINGS. 

WHO made the sun 

To shine so bright, 
And placed it high 

To give us light ? 

Who made the moon, 
And bright stars too, 

So beautiful, 
And ever new ? 

'T was God, who lives 

In heaven above, 
Who made them all 

\ 

In his great love. 

He made the trees, 
The green grass, too, 

And the sweet flowers 
That bloom for you. 
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He made the beast, 

The bird so fair, 
That flies about 

In open air; 

And all the creatures 

Of the land 
Were formed by His 

Almighty hand. 

The ocean wide, 

The bright, blue sky, 
All, all were made 

By God on high ! 

Children ! that God, 
Who dwells above, 

Has made you all : 
His name is Love ! 

Then, will you strive 
To do the good, 

Forsake the bad, 
As children should ? 
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If so, you will 
Be blessed indeed, 

And he will give you 
All you need 

To make you happy, 

Good and wise, 
That you at last 

To Heaven may rise. 

2* 
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THE CROSS LITTLE GIRL. 

Mary. Sister, look here a minute, 
said a sweet little girl, with blue eyes 
and curly hair. Sister, look here, Show 
me how to do this, will you ? 

Lucy. Dear me, Mary ! I wish you 
would be still ! You are forever teasing ! 

Mary. But, Lucy, do tell me how 
to take this stitch. I wish you would, 
for I am trying to learn. 

Lucy. Well, what if you are ! I 
cannot spend all nay time teaching you. 

Mary. 0, sister ! I have only 
asked you this time, and you know this 
is for mother ; so I want to have it look 
very nice. 
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Lucy. I don't care if you do ! I 
shall not stop to show you. So, miss, 
keep still ! 

And so the cross little girl continued 
her own work, and would not show her 
little sister how to take the stitch that 
troubled her, but looked very unhappy, 
because she felt so unpleasantly. 

Poor little Mary could not help cry- 
ing, for she was working a beautiful purse 
for her mother, whom she loved dearly, 
and always tried to please by being good, 
kind and obedient. 

Lucy was two years older than Mary, 
and ought to have been willing to show 
her little sister what she wished. But 
Lucy was very fretful. She loved her 
good mother and her sweet sister ; but 
she had the habit of getting very cross 
if any one spoke to her when she was 
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busy. Then she would treat them so 
unkindly that she made both herself and 
others unhappy. This is very wrong. 
We ought all to be kind and pleasant, 
ready to assist each other at any time 
we are called upon. The mother of 
those two little girls was a very kind 
woman, and did all in her power to 
make her children happy; and I hope 
Lucy will yet become as good as her 
sister Mary. 




MORNING CALL. 

COME, sister, come ! 
Let us sing and play 
All this merry day ; 

Come, come away ! 

Come, sister come ! 
Morning bells are ringing, 
Little birds are singing ; 

Come, come away ! 

Come, sister, come ! 
Enjoy the morning light, 
The day is fair and bright ; 

Come, come away ! 

Come, sister, come ! 
Do not lose a minute, 
There 's something precious in it ; 

Come, come away ! 
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Corne, sister, come ! 
Happy let us be, 
Singing, full of glee, 

Come, come away ! 
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Florence came out into the Garden. 



FLOWERS. 

WHO does not love the sweet flowers, 
those emblems of purity and innocence ? 
Every little girl should have a flower- 
garden; for it is a beautiful sight a 
sweet child training the bright flowers. 
Indeed, children are flowers themselves. 
I will tell you of a sweet little girl, named 
Florence, who had a little garden, in 
which might be found the most rare and 
choice plants that could be obtained. 
And she was never happier than when 
engaged in taking care of them. 

But, alas ! sickness came, and Flor- 
ence was a sufferer. Her greatest regret 
seemed to be that she must neglect her 
flowers ; so her mother would look at 
3 
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them every day, and see that no weeds 
grew up among them, and would water 
them, and tell Florence each day about 
them, and gather some of the sweetest 
for her to smell of on her sick bed. 

But at length Florence grew so sick 
that she took no pleasure in looking at 
her flowers, and could no longer talk of 
them. 

She suffered for many long, tedious 
days, and scarcely thought of her dear 
mother, or her garden, or anything that 
had once given her so much happiness. 
Florence was very low. Her little play- 
mates came daily to inquire for her, for 
they all loved her, and could not believe 
that the sweet one must die. After the 
most careful attention, she seemed to 
revive for a few days ; but it was evi- 
dent she could not long survive. One 
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day she begged her mother to carry her 
to her garden. Her mother feared the 
effort would be too much for her feeble 
frame ; but she was so anxious to go 
that they carefully wrapped her up, and, 
placing her in an easy- chair, they carried 
her pale and wasted form to her garden, 
where she could gaze once more upon 
her idol flowers. She looked at them a 
few moments, then beckoned her mother 
to return to the house. When she recov- 
ered from her fatigue, she said : 

" I shall look upon my sweet flowers 
no more, mother ! But tend them for 
me when I am gone, will you, and love 
them for my sake ? ' 

"Yes, my sweet one! I will love 
them, and take care of them ; but you 
may yet be able to watch them your- 
self." 
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" No, mother ! " said the patient dying 
one ; " I am going to my other home, 
that happy place of which you have so 
often told me, and of which my Sabbath- 
teacher talks so much ; and I hear angels 
singing to me now, e Come, sister, come 
away!'" 

The mother wept ; for now she knew 
her precious child must die. She had 
hoped she might recover ; but now all 
hope was gone, and Florence would soon 
leave her to weep, broken-hearted and 
alone. 

" 0, do not weep, dear mother ! " said 
the dying one ; c ' I am not sick now. I 
am so happy ! Carry me to the window, 
that I may see the blue sky once more. 
And ! tell my little friends to be good, 
and think of me when I am with the 
angels ! ' 
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Her mother carried her in her arms 
where she could look upon the green 
trees and the blue sky, and feel the fresh 
air, which seemed for a momenrto revive 
her. But soon she laid her head on her 
mother's bosom, and whispering faintly 
"Kiss me, dear mother! I go!" she 
breathed her last so gently, so quietly, it 
seemed but a soft, refreshing slumber. 

And Florence is now an angel in 
heaven. And when her little friends 
think of her they pray that they may be as 
good and affectionate as she was. They 
have planted the sweet flowers she so 
tenderly loved by her quiet grave ; and 
there they often repair to sing their little 
hymns, and drop a tear to the memory 
of the lovely Florence. 

3-u. 
* 



THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

0, is it not a holy place, 

Where the young and lovely meet, 
To breathe the fervent, grateful prayer, 

And bend at Jesus' feet ! 

Their songs of praise are warbled forth 

In lisping notes of love ; 
On angels' wings the strains are borne 

To the high throne above. 

And those young hearts are blest indeed, 
Blest with the Saviour's smile ; 

For innocent and pure they are, 
Free from all sin and guile. 

0, 't is a happy, happy sight, 

That group of infants dear, 
Thus early taught their God to love, 

And wickedness to fear ! 
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The Saviour looks in kindness down 

On such a scene as this ; 
For in his holy Book he says, 

" Of such my kingdom is." 




NEVER TELL A LIE. 

O, NEVER let a lie 

Pass those sweet lips, I pray ! 
Far better tell the truth, 

Whatever you would say. 

0, never tell a lie ! 

You will not happy be ; 
For none will love you then, 

And peace you cannot see. 

O, never tell a lie ! 

For it will make you bad ; 
To see a wicked child 

Is very, very sad. 

0, never tell a lie ! 

Remember this, my child ; 
But always speak the truth, 

Be innocent and mild. 



THE STINGY BOY. 

GEORGE NEWMAN was a very stingy 
little fellow, much to the sorrow of his 
affectionate parents, who tried every 
means to make their child overcome so 
bad a habit. When reproved, little 
George would feel very sorry, and prom- 
ise to remember and do better next time. 
But, when he got a nice orange, or a 
piece of his mother's good pie, he would 
be sure to run away alone, and eat it all 
himself. One clay Mr. Newman brought 
home some beautiful great peaches, and, 
handing them all to George, told him to 
give each of his sisters two, and then he 
would have two left for himself. 

Mr. Newman gave George all the 
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peaches to try him, and see whether he 
would do as directed, or be tempted 
again to do wrong. George stood for 
some time gazing at the nice, rosy- 
cheeked fruit ; for, naughty boy that he 
was, he did secretly wish he could have 
them all. 0, how selfish he was ! His 
father left him, and went into the next 
room, to see what he would do. I am 
sorry to tell you what he did ; but I do 
hope no boy or girl who reads this story 
will ever do as badly. He finally per- 
suaded himself that his sisters ought not 
to have so many as he, because he was 
the oldest. So he began to eat as though 
he had never seen a peach before in his 
life. He had eaten two, and then began 
upon the third one, which, of course, did 
not belong to him. This naughty boy 
could not bear that his own dear sisters 
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should have as many peaches as himself. 
When Mr. Newman saw he had nearly 
finished the third peach, he thought it 
best to go into the room and reprove him 
for his folly, and, if possible, to enforce 
upon his mind the evil effects of such a 
selfish disposition. 0, how glad would 
George have been to escape from his 
father's searching eye ! But that was in 
vain ; and there he stood, trembling with 
fear and shame, to think how foolish he 
had been. But naughty children always 
get found out. Mr. Newman called 
George to his side, and commenced 
talking to him, showing him the wicked- 
ness of such a course, and the troubles 
attending disobedience to parents. Poor 
little George was sorry enough, and re- 
solved once more that he would never be 
mean again. He begged his father to 
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forgive him. This was readily done ; 
for Mr. Newman was a very kind, be- 
nevolent man, who never wearied of 
giving his children sound instruction, 
and encouraging them in every good 
resolution. 

Little George never forgot the peaches. 
When he had anything which he could 
share with his sisters or his little mates, 
he never forgot to do it, and he finally 
grew to be a generous man," loved and 
respected by all who knew him. 



GOLDEN RULE. 

Do unto others as you would 

Others should do to you ; 
In this true happiness you '11 find, 

And pleasures ever new. 

0, practise, then, this Golden Rule, 
The rule that God has given ; 

It will make you loved by one and all, 
And guide your steps to heaven. 

4 



CHARITY. 

KIND Ellen tripped along the way, 
Her little basket filled with food, 

To feed the hungry, starving poor ; 
0, was not little Ellen good ! 

Each day the generous, happy child, 
With bounding step and merry heart, 

Went with her messages of love, 
Blessings and comfort to impart. 

The poor all loved her, for she spoke 
Such cheering words of hope to them, 

And taught their children that to bless 
Such little ones the Saviour came. 

0, was she not a happy child, 

So full of charity and love, 
Dispensing joy to all around, 

And leading minds to God above ! 




Ellen visiting the Poor with a Basket of Food. 
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CHARITY. 41 

Be generous, each child who reads 

This little tale of one so fair ; 
Remember, when the poor you meet, 

The goodness of sweet Ellen Clare. 

4* 




PRAYER. 

OUR Father, who in heaven art, 
Thy holy name be hallowed here ! 

Thy kingdom come with peace and love, 
Be to thy children ever near ! 

0, may thy will be done on earth, 
By one and all, as 't is in heaven ! 

And, as we would forgive our foes, 
So still we pray to be forgiven. 

0, give us all our daily bread ! 

And grant us thankful hearts and pure, 
And from temptation save us, Lord, 

From all that would our feet allure ! 

Let every creature bow to Thee ! 

Thine is the kingdom, thine the power ! 
Amen ! Amen ! each heart responds, 

Be thine the glory evermore ! 



CONTENTMENT. 

"MOTHER, I don't want to go to school 
any more ! ' ' said Julia Fay, with a sad 
face, and eyes red with weeping. 

"Why, my dear child, what troubles 
you ? Do your lessons plague you, or 
have you been a bad girl ? ' 

"No, mother, my lessons are not 
hard, neither have I behaved badly ; but 
I don't want to go to school any more. 
I don't like some of the scholars ; and I 
never want to see that ugly Emily Green 



again ! ' 



"Why, Julia! how vexed you are! 
I am sorry to see you so angry. But 
what has Emily done that is so very 
bad?" 
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"Done enough! Yesterday she 
laughed at Harriette because she made a 
mistake, and to-day she told me that her 
father was richer than mine ; and I don't 
like her ; she is an ugly girl ! ' 

"Well, is that all?" 

" No. She said my clothes were not 
so nice as hers, and that you did not look 
so well as her mother ; and I do not like 
such things ! ' 

" Now, Julia, I have much to say to 
you ; but you are so angry I fear it will 
do no good. But, if you will endeavor 
to overcome such bad feelings, and com- 
pose yourself, I will talk with you.' : 

"Well, mother, I would like to hear 
you talk ; but I shall never like Emily 
Green again, I know.' 

' ' Perhaps not ; still, there are worse 
girls than Emily, many worse dispo- 
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sitions, my child, than hers. Now, Ju- 
lia, do you have enough to eat, enough 
to wear ? Do you sleep comfortably, 
and have good care taken of you when 
you are sick ? ' 

" Certainly, mother ; I never com- 
plain.' 

"Are you satisfied, then, with your 
home?" 

" Yes, indeed, mother ; no one has a 
better horne.' : 

' Then you love your father and 
mother, do you not ? ' 

" 0, mother! you know I love you 
both, dearly ! ' 

" You appear to, Julia ; and your 
parents love you dearly. So they have 
sent you to school, that you may acquire 
a good education, and be fitted to fill an 
honorable station in life. For all these 
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things you should be very grateful, 
should you not ? ' 

"I ought to be, mother, and do try 
to be." 

" I think you do, my child ; but did 
not Emily make you dissatisfied with us 
both ? Would you not like to have a 
richer father, and a handsomer mother, 
and wear nicer clothes than you do 
now?' 

" No, no, mother ! How silly I have 
been to get so angry at such a trifle ! ' 

"It was very foolish, Julia. But 
Emily does wrong to talk so. If she has 
more wealthy parents, and finer clothes 
than another, she should not boast of 
them, to make the other dissatisfied. 
Now, I think you are happier in your 
present comfortable home than you could 
be in a situation like hers. Her mother 
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goes from home a great deal, and re- 
ceives much company ; so she cannot 
devote much time to the care of her 

i 

children, but leaves them with domes- 
tics, who do not know how to instruct 
them as a mother would, and, of course, 
do not feel a mother's interest in them. 
Emily has fine clothes, and goes often to 
ride, and has plenty of rich food to eat ; 
but you know Emily is often sick, and 
sometimes very sick. Then her mother 
is not always with her, to watch over 
and care for her. Her time is so much 
occupied with balls and parties, that, al- 
though she loves her child, yet she cannot 
devote the time to her that most mothers 
deem necessary. Emily is a good-hearted 
child, and has a pleasant disposition. 
She has not been properly educated, and 
is rather to be pitied than blamed/ 1 
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" 0, mother ! I am sorry I have spoken 
so badly of Emily ! I would not give up 
my comfortable home for one more splen- 
did, where I could not have my mother 
constantly with me." 

"No; you would not be so well nor 
so happy as you are now. And do you 
think, Julia, that you shall remember 
your numerous blessings when such a 
thing happens again, or will you get per- 
plexed and angry at a foolish saying ? ' 

"No, mother; I think I shall treat 
Emily better after this, and tell her what 
a good home I have, if she says anything 
again.' 

" Be kind to her, my dear ; and, 
should you ever speak to her of your 
home, say not a word of hers ; but tell 
her you are satisfied and happy, if you 
feel so. Riches do not constitute hap- 
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piness ; but a mind and a disposition to 
enjoy what our Heavenly Father has 
blessed us with will make us good and 
happy." 

b* 




HAPPY KATE. 

LITTLE, pretty, laughing Kate, 

Ever happy, ever gay ; 
Playing, singing cheerily 

All the live-long, merry day. 

Little Kate is never cross, 

Fretting, as some children are ; 

For she loves her parents dear, 

And to please them takes great care. 

If her darling brother cries, 

Little Kate will please him well ; 

Bock him gently in her arms, 
And some pleasing story tell. 

Then she leads him out to play, 

Shows him pretty birds and flowers, 

And together, full of joy, 

They will pass the happy hours. 



HAPPY KATE. 



Children, would you happy be, 
0, be gentle, good and kind ! 

Then you will be loved by all, 
Peace and happiness you '11 find. 
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HENRY AND HIS MOTHER 

HENRY, my child, come sit with me, 

And we will talk of one 
Who loves you, and will ever be 

Good to my little son. 

0, yes, mamma, I 'd like to hear ; 

But, pray, who do you mean ? 
It must be "pa," for sister said 

He was the best she 'd seen. 

I think so, too ; he is so kind, 
And loves us all so well ; 

And then he talks so good to you, 
Better than I can tell. 

Yes, my dear Henry, he 's a kind, 

Indulgent, good papa ; 
But still you have another friend, 

Who loves you better far. 
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Why, mother dear, I thought that you 

Loved father well as me ! 
What can the reason be you don't ? 

I 'm sure I cannot see. 

My child, I do love him ; but God 

Claims deeper, stronger love ; 
And ever may my highest thoughts 

Be placed on Him above. 

'T is He protects my little son, 
And gives him health and food ; 

0, love Him, then, my dearest boy ! 
Love God, for He is good. 

Yes, mother ; now I understand ; 

I '11 love my dear papa ; 
I '11 love you well, and sister too, 

But love God better far. 

5* 



ENVY. 

"I NEVER saw such a silly, flirting, 
proud girl as Augusta Smith is ! She 
holds up her head so high, and walks 
through the streets so haughtily, you 
would not think she could speak to com- 
mon folks/ 1 

So thought, and so spoke, a very 
pretty little girl, whom we will call 
Annie. 

Now, Augusta Smith was not a proud 
girl, and did not think herself too good 
to speak to any one who behaved well. 
She was the only daughter of a very 
wealthy man, who died when his little 
girl was only two years of age, leaving 
her in the care of the best of mothers, 
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who, though she dressed Augusta well, 
and gave her many beautiful things, 
neglected not to instil into her mind the 
true principles of charity. And no one 
was more free-hearted, kind and benev- 
olent, than Augusta Smith. She often 
visited the poor ; and many a dying 
mother has blessed the kind-hearted 
creature for the care she took of her des- 
titute little ones. It seemed that Annie, 
through some little misunderstanding, 
had been led to believe that Augusta 
was proud, and consequently shunned 
her, while Augusta could see no reason 
that Annie should treat her so coldly. 
Such is often the case in young and old 
society. We make up our minds of a 
person's disposition without sufficient 
thought and observation. Annie thought 
that, because Augusta was always richly 
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dressed, she was proud, and did not care 
for her, a poor little girl. And Annie 
often wished she could have beautiful 
clothes, and then she would not notice 
Augusta. Now, was this right ? We 
shall see. 

Augusta had been one day to visit a 
very sick child ; and, after comforting 
the little creature, and giving of her 
store of nice articles of food she had car- 
ried, she took her leave, and set out for 
home. She sought a very retired walk, 
shaded by beautiful trees, not far from a 
lonely wood. She sat down to rest a 
while ; and, feeling happy in the con- 
sciousness of having done good, she be- 
gan warbling a merry little song her dear 
mother had taught her. When she 
ceased singing, she thought she heard a 
noise as of one in pain. She listened 
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for a moment, and again she heard it. 
She started from her seat, and hastened 
in the direction of the sound, and soon 
found the place where lay a little girl, 
crying bitterly, and seeming in great 
pain. She raised her up, and found, to 
her surprise, that it was Annie. Annie 
told her she had eaten some berries in 
the wood, which had made her sick. 
Augusta said they must have been poi- 
son, and asked her if she would let her 
lead her home. Annie thanked her, and 
said she would. So they slowly went 
their way, which seemed a long walk, 
for Annie was sick, and could hardly 
move along with Augusta's assistance. 
At last Annie's home was reached, when 
her mother gave her medicine which soon 
relieved her. When Augusta found she 
was better, she said she must go ; and 
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Annie's mother thanked her many times 
for her kindness, urging her to come and 
see them again. Augusta went home 
with a light heart, and dreamed sweetly 
that night, for she had acted a good 
part, and goodness always brings its 
reward. The next morning she hurried 
to Annie, to see how she had passed the 
night. Poor Annie had thought much 
of Augusta, and was sorry she had cher- 
ished such unkind feelings towards her. 
When Augusta entered the room, Annie 
burst into tears. 

" 0, Augusta!' said she, "you are 
too good towards one who has treated 

you so unkindly. Forgive me for the 



wrong I have done you, and I shall never 
envy those who dress better than I do 
again ; but will look at their hearts, and 
love them for their goodness ! ' 
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"I am glad, dear Annie," said Au- 
gusta, "that I have been able to show 
you that I love you, and I freely forgive 
you for the wrong feelings you have had ; 
and now let us be friends. ' : And, kiss- 
ing each other many times, they resolved 
that they would be friends ; and they 
afterwards spent many happy hours to- 
gether, improving their minds and learn- 
ing to do good. 



TIMES TO WORSHIP GOD. 

WHEN Spring, in verdant beauty drest, 

Awakes the gentle breeze, 
And golden sunbeams softly rest 

Upon the budding trees ; 

When Summer sends her fiercer glow, 

And wakens into birth 
A myriad flowers of every hue, 

To bless the fainting earth ; 

When Autumn the rich harvest yields, 
Man's faithful toil to crown, 

And on the bleak and barren fields 
The sun looks coldly down ; 

When Winter, wrapt in robes of snow, 

Begins his dreary reign, 
And from the hills the cold winds blow, 

And sweep along the plain ; 
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In every season, in all lands, 

Wherever we may be, 
0, Father ! we are in thy hands, 

And we will worship thee ! 

6 




HYMN FOR CHILDREN. 


Now in life's early dawn, 

While hope is bright, 
Ere our young hearts have known 

Sad sorrow's blight ; 
Now in our happy youth, 

While free from care, 
Seek we to know the truth, 

Bend we in prayer. 

While joy's glad visions glide 

Swiftly along, 
As on life's restless tide 

Softly we 're borne ; 
When clouds and tempests dark 

Ruffle the sea, 
Safely direct our bark, 

Father, to thee ! 
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Thou art our hope, and trust, 

Thou art our stay ; 
We are but fleeting dust, 

Things of a day ; 
Yet thou to us dost give 

Immortal power, 
Henceforth with thee to live, 

Thee to adore. 

Ever may we remain 

Holy and pure ; 
Ever the right maintain, 

All wrong abjure ; 
May all our actions prove 

Grateful to thee ; 
Worthy of thy great love, 

Lord, may we be ! 



HARRY AND HIS KITTY. 

" FATHER, niy Kitty 's getting cross, 
She '11 scratch and she will bite ; 
I wish you 'd send her off, I 'm sure ; 
I do not think it right. 

" She '11 scold and grumble every time 

I go to give her food ; 
I don't see what does ail her now, 
She used to be so good ! " 

" Well, Harry, this is very strange, 

That Kitty should act so ; 
The other day you cried an hour, 
And would not let her go ; 

" But now you want to send her off 

Because she 's ugly grown ; 
I feel inclined to think the fault 
Lies not with puss alone. 



u 
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Have you been kind to her, and fed 

Her with good food each day ; 
And have you let her run about 

To frolic and to play ? " 



" Why, yes, I Ve let her play as much 

As ever I have done ; 
I only tied her tail up once, 
To have a little fun ! 

" But she began to scratch and bite, 

And looked at me so cross, 
I had to stop and let her go, 
She did make such a fuss ! " 

" No wonder, Harry, that she did ! 
You must have given her pain ; 
Now, do not plague her any more, 
And she '11 be good again. 

" Poor Kitty cannot speak and tell 

You when she 's hurt, you know ; 
If you are good to her, and kind, 
She will not plague you so." 

6* 



GOOD-NATURED LIZZIE. 

I NEVER saw a more happy, quiet, 
kind Miss, than Lizzie Koscoe. She 
would never get cross and cry if other 
little girls had prettier things than she 
could get ; neither would she go pouting 
about the house if her mother wanted her 
to leave her play and do a little work, 
or go on an errand. If she heard her 
mother's voice, she was always ready at 
the call with ' < Well, mother, what do 
you wish ? ? If her mother replied, " I 
want my little girl to sit down and sew 
a few minutes/" Lizzie would have her 
thimble and needle ready, and her little 
chair placed beside her mother's, quick 
as possible. And, could you see the 
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smile which played around that sweet 
mouth, or the happy expression of those 
large blue eyes, you would say that Lizzie 
Koscoe was truly a good-natured child. 
Then, when her task was done, and she 
received that mother's kiss, she was more 
than rewarded for all she had done. 
Yes, she would willingly leave her play 
for a whole day to feel so happy in de- 
serving her mother's approving smile and 
heartfelt kiss. 

When children have once felt the hap- 
piness of being good, it is strange they 
will ever be bad again. All children 
know that after they have done wrong 
they feel dissatisfied and unhappy. I 
doubt not but each boy and girl who has 
clone wrong, and felt the consequences 
of that wrong, has resolved to do so no 
more. But they forget, and get cross 
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again, and sometimes, I am sorry to say, 
tell falsehoods. But, if all children would 
think, and determine to be good, I am 
confident they would succeed. The next 
time you get out of patience, and are 
fretful, children, think of Lizzie Roscoe, 
and you will pout no more. Try to be 
like her, and you will be happier, and 
make your parents happier. 
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Keep us all from temptation. 



"KEEP US ALL FROM TEMPTA- 
TION." 

Charles. Mother, when father prayed 
with us last night he said, " Keep us all 
from temptation/ 1 Will you tell me 
what it means ? 

Mother. Certainly, my dear. But 
first tell me what you think it means. 

Charles. I don't know, mother ; 
but I think it means that we may be 
kept from doing any wricked action. 

Mother. You are right, my son ; 
and it should be our daily prayer that 
we may be kept from sinful ways, and 
walk in the footsteps of the good. If 
my son should see wicked boys steal, or 
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hear them use bad words, he might be 
induced by them to do the same things. 
Then he would be led into temptation. 
Or, if they should teach him to do any 
wrong thing, such as telling a falsehood, 
or speaking disrespectfully to people 
older than himself, or treating his little 
mates badly, they would lead him into 
temptation. It is your father's and your 
mother's daily prayer, my child, that 
you may be kept from temptation, and 
remain innocent and pure as an infant, 
and then God will bless you. 

Charles. Then, mother, shall I go 
to heaven ? 

Mother. Yes, my dear Charles, if 
you are good, and shun the ways of 
wickedness, you will be happy here, and 
when you come to die you will be borne 
on angels' wings to that holy place, to 
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dwell forever with Hirn who blessed little 
children, and said, " Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.' 
7 



MORNING PRAYER. 

I WAKE a happy child, 

And sweet has been my sleep ; 
For round niy little bed 

Angels their watch did keep. 

0, bless my parents dear, 

Kind Father, through this day ! 
May naught of ill be seen 

In what they do or say ! 

I pray that I may keep 

Thy love, my God, in view, 
Perform with cheerful heart 

Whate'er I find to do. 

And when the night has come, 
Let me in peace prepare 

To rest my weary head 
Safe in Thy guardian care ! 



EVENING PRAYER. 

FATHER ! I thank Thee that the day 

Has passed in peace, 
And that we feel, from time to time, 

Thy love increase. 

If aught Thou hast seen in me amiss, 

I pray forgive ; 
And in thy fear, O God of Love, 

Teach me to live ! 

O ! let thine angel guards attend 

My bed this night ! 
And let me wake in peace, to see 

The morning light ! 



BEAUTY EVERYWHERE. 

THERE 's beauty in the lonely wood, 

And in the quiet vale ; 
There 's beauty in the passing cloud, 

Though darkly on it sail ; 
There 's beauty in the starry sky ; 

There 's beauty in the sea, 
When sunbeams on the waves float by, 

Proudly and gorgeously. 

There 's beauty in the velvet lawn, 

In summer verdure drest ; 
There 's beauty in the morning's dawn, 

And quiet hour of rest ; 
There 's beauty that can rival these, 

A holy, meek, pure mind, 
A spirit ever breathing peace, 

In accents gentle, mild. 

There 's beauty in the snow-clad hill, 
When winter holds his sway ; 
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There 's beauty in the ice-bound rill, 

Checked in its onward way ; 
There 's beauty in the waving tree, 

Swayed by the gentle breeze, 
When dew-drops, sparkling brilliantly, 

Adorn the bright green leaves ; 

Or when, arrayed in purest white, 

In many a grotesque form, 
Its branches glitter in the light, 

After the wintry storm. 
There 's beauty ever present 

To those whose hearts are free 
From sin's debasing element, 

The source of misery. 




A LITTLE STORY FOR A LITTLE 

CHILD. 

A LITTLE girl, fatigued with play, 
Sat on the ground, one summer-day, 



Beneath a tall, green tree ; 
Around her rang the busy hum 
Of insects flitting in the sun, 

The butterfly and bee. 

The birds sang sweetly o'er her head, 
The busy spider spun his web 

To catch the thoughtless fly ; 
The little ant toiled at her feet 
To make a snug and safe retreat 

When winter winds sweep by. 

Bright flowers bloomed around her there, 
The soft breeze gently waved her hair, 
And fanned her neck and face ; 
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Her little dog sat by her side, 
And patiently his mistress eyed, 
Wishing for one more race. 

But other thoughts filled Lena's mind, 
As, on the grassy bank reclined, 

She gazed upon the sky ; 
She thought of God, whose tender care 
And guardian love are everywhere ; 

Whose ever-present eye 

Is on us wheresoe'er we go ; 

Who knows our thoughts, sees all we do, 

And hears each word we say. 
His power created birds and bees, 
Painted the flowers and formed the trees, 

And made both night and day. 

She thought of all her mother said, 
Of all she in her Bible read, 

About our gracious God ; 
And then, beneath those skies so fair, 
She breathed to Him a simple prayer, 

That He would make her good ; 
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That He would make her always kind. 
Give her a pure and holy mind, 

From pride and passion free ; 
From evil words and angry strife, 
And all wrong acts preserve her life, 

That she might happy be. 
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LITTLE BROTHER. 



MY LITTLE BROTHER. 

How well I love the little rogue ! 

Do look at him, dear mother ; 
Just see him laughing at us now, 

My darling little brother ! 

I do believe my heart would break 
If I should leave him ever ; 

He is so good, and cunning too, 
I can part with him never. 

I pray that God will spare his life, 
And thine, too, dearest mother ; 

And then how happy I shall be 
With you and little brother ! 



HOW TO BE HAPPY. 

EMMA BLAKE was a sweet-tempered, 
gentle little girl, who had seen six happy 
summers. Her companions all loved her 
because she was always willing to oblige 
them, and contribute all in her power to 
their pleasure. Emma had a kind father 
and mother to give her all she wanted, 
and they lived in a pretty house with a 
pretty garden filled with roses and many 
other beautiful flowers. Among her 
schoolmates was a little girl named Liz- 
zie Warren. Her father died when she 
was very young, and her mother was 
poor, and lived in a small house, that was 
very old, but always neat and clean. 
Lizzie was up with the sun in the morn- 
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ing, working in the little garden, or 
sweeping the path before the door, and 
then she would help her mother till 
school-time. She was always cheerful 
and contented, and never fretted because 
she could not have things as nice and 
pretty as the other girls ; for her mother 
often told her that God looks only at the 
heart, and that she could be as good and 
happy in a worn and faded dress as in 
the most costly silk. And when some 
of the thoughtless children laughed at 
her clothes, because they were old, Emma 
Blake would tell them it was wrong to 
laugh at Lizzie, because her mother could 
not buy her as many clothes as they had ; 
and then she would put her arm around 
Lizzie's waist and walk home with her, 
cheering her with words of kindness. 
One beautiful day in summer, Mrs. 
8 
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Blake gave Emma permission to invite 
her young friends to spend the afternoon 
with her. Most of the little girls wore 
dresses of white muslin ; but Lizzie 
looked very pretty in a dress of pink 
calico ; and she was so good-natured 
and obliging, the girls were sorry they 
had ever laughed at her. She gathered 
flowers from the garden, and twined 
them with leaves of myrtle and sweet- 
briar in pretty wreaths for their hair, and 
taught them to weave garlands of leaves 
with which to ornament their dresses. 

Never was there a more happy party 
than that assembled at Emma's house 
that day. Dolls, books and playthings, 
afforded amusement enough till tea-time ; 
after which some one proposed a walk, to 
which all agreed. There was a pleasant- 
lane leading from Emma's house to a 
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beautiful grove, and there they decided 
to go. As they sat resting themselves 
in the cool shade beneath the trees, lis- 
tening to the sweet singing of the birds, 
they felt as if they could never speak an 
unkind word again, or do a wrong action ; 
and they began to speak of what was in 
their minds. 

"My mother tells me,' : said Lizzie 
Warren, "that we ought always to be 
thankful to our kind Father in Heaven, 
who made this beautiful world, and has 
given us so many blessings ; and I 'm 
sure we ought to thank Him that He 
has permitted us to be so happy as we 
have been to-day.' 

"So my mother says," said Mary 
Eustis ; " but I did not think she meant 
for such things as you seem to be thank- 
ful for. I like beautiful presents and 
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nice dresses, a great deal better than 
trees and grass. ' : 

" And so did I till this moment," said 
Ellen Gray ; "bat they never looked so 
beautiful to me before.' : 

"Mother says, if we are good and 
happy, things will appear to us much 
prettier than when we are discontented 
and in ill-humor, " replied Lizzie. 

" Well, then, it's because we've been 
good, that we feel so happy now," said 
Martha Welby, "for I don't think one 
of us has spoken a cross word or done an 
unkind action this afternoon ; and I re- 
member the other day I had been very 
cross to my little brother, and I would 
not take him to walk with me, but went 
alone ; and, though it was as pleasant 
then as it is now, and the birds were 
singing all around me, I was not hap- 
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py, and I wished I had not gone to 
walk." 

"Let us try, then," said Ellen, "to 
be always good and pleasant to each 
other, and to our brothers and sisters. J: 

They would have talked much longer, 
but Emma reminded them that it was 
time to return ; and, as it was nearly 
dark, they bade each other good -night, 
and took different paths to their homes. 
They did not soon forget the lessons 
they had learned as they sat in that 
pleasant grove, but each remembered 
her promise to try to do better ; and, 
though it was rather hard at first, with 
each other's help they at last suc- 
ceeded, and their meetings were ever 
after happy. 



AN INVITATION TO THE COUNTRY. 

HASTE thee, schoolmates, haste away, 

Where the breezes softly play ; 

Where, from waving bough, is heard 

Insect murmur, song of bird ; 

Haste, and seek the pleasant grove, 
There at will we 're free to rove. 

No demure and stately pace 
Are our feet required to trace, 
But, like squirrel, bird and bee, 
All our motions shall be free ; 

Come, then, schoolmates, quickly haste, 

Liberty and joy to taste. 

While upon the sunny hill, 
Lie the drowsy cattle still ; 
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While the noontide's piercing heat 

Bids us to cool shades retreat, 

We will spread our simple board 
With the food which love has stored. 

Then, as low descends the sun, 
And the night comes stealing on, 
Homeward shall our footsteps tend, 
While our hearts in praise ascend 

For the good that thou hast given, 
" Thou, who rulest earth and heaven." 










CHILD TO A SQUIRREL. 

SQUIRREL on the leafy bough, 
Happy, happy thing art thou ! 

Gayly chirp thy merry song, 
As thou glidest swift along. 



Sporting nimbly by the brook, 
Peeping from some hidden nook, 

Now away with sudden bound, 

Where can thing more free be found ? 

Pretty one, tell me why 

Thou art ever thus so shy ; 
Why so soon away dost flee, 

If I do but look on thee ? 

Fear'st thou that I 'd do thee harm ? 
There 's no cause for such alarm ; 

I could not so cruel be 
As to injure one like thee. 
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No I love to see thee play, 

Through the pleasant summer-day. 

Pretty squirrel, do not fear, 
I will not approach too near. 

As I see thee glancing by, 

Passing life so merrily, 
Oft I wish that I, too, might 

Roam the woods from morn till night. 

But my life-time was not lent 

Thus to be all idly spent ; 
I may not pass all my hours 

Sporting 'mid the trees and flowers. 

No, for He who placed thee here 

Has for me another sphere, 
In which, as I daily move, 

I must well my time improve. 




A PLEASANT DAY. 

IT was a fine morning in the early 
part of August ; the sun shone brightly, 
and gave promise of a pleasant day, 
when Eliza Seymour entered the house 
of her friend, Annie Marvin, in breath- 
less haste, her eyes bright with pleasure, 
and cheeks flushed with hope. On see- 
ing Annie she gayly exclaimed, 

"0, Annie ! we are going to sail, and 
we want you to go with us. Father says 
we may invite all the girls/ 1 

Annie soon obtained the consent of 
her parents, and was quickly on her way 
to join her young companions. 

'Twas with joyous hearts they looked 
down in the clear depths of the waters, 
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and watched the varying colors of the 
waves as they glanced in the sunlight, 
and they laughed gayly as the dancing 
spray dashed up in their faces. 

Swiftly and gently the breeze bore 
them on ; and it was almost with regret 
that they saw the pebbled shore where 
they were to land. Here new pleas- 
ures awaited them. The beach was cov- 
ered with pretty stones and shells, with 
which they filled their pockets, and then 
strolled off in various directions ; some 
in search of berries, of which they found 
an abundance ; some picking up the un- 
ripe apples, too sour to be eaten ; others 
gathering bouquets of the sweet wild 
roses and other flowers that grew around 
them. 

Harriette Barstow had the good for- 
tune to find one rich scarlet flower, 
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which grew high up among some rocks. 
This caused some envy among the other 
ghis. But the warm sun soon withered 
the flower, as indeed it did all the others, 
and they were thrown carelessly away. 
Some few accidents occurred, one of 
which caused much merriment mingled 
with pity. 

Poor Sarah Curtis, when going on 
shore, lost her footing, and stepped into 
the water ; so she had to go back to the 
boat and wait till her shoes and stock- 
ings could be dried. Kate Seymour 
was stung by a wasp, and Eliza sprained 
her foot. These, however, were all rem- 
edied, and the amusements of the day 
passed happily on. Bonnets and para- 
sols were found to be useless in the thick 
woods, and were soon thrown aside. 

One group of girls, who had wandered 
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away from the others, discovered a cir- 
cular bower, formed of trees and wild 
grape-vines, and carpeted with soft green 
moss. They trained some of the ten- 
drils of the vines over a moss-covered 
rock, and, choosing Kate Seymour for 
their queen, placed a wreath of leaves 
upon her head, and seated her on the 
rock, which they called her throne. Her 
first act of royalty was to order a feast for 
her subjects ; and they spread before 
her the remainder of some cakes they 
had brought with them, and some ber- 
ries. They had scarce partaken of their 
merry repast, when they heard the voices 
of their companions calling to them to 
get ready for their return home. They 
reluctantly left their pleasant bower, 
gathered up the things they were to 
take with them, and walked hastily to- 
9 
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wards the boat. On their way they saw 
the flowers, they had so eagerly gathered 
in the morning, lying withered on the 
ground, while those they left untouched, 
bloomed as beautiful as before. 

The sun was just setting as they set 
sail for home, and they gazed with de- 
light on the rich clouds of gold and pur- 
ple as they spread over the sky and then 
faded away, and the stars beamed faintly 
from the soft, blue heavens, till the dark- 
ness grew deeper, and then the bright 
moon came forth and sparkled on the 
waters. Then were their hearts filled 
with a deep and quiet happiness, which 
dwelt with them after they reached their 
homes, and they dreamed over again, 
that night, the pleasures of the day. 



THE SEASONS' OFFERING TO 
EARTH. 

WHENCE comest thou, 0, bright, joyous Spring ? 
What welcome offering to earth dost thou bring ? 
Glad is thy smile to the children of men ; 
Beauty is beaming where thy step hath been. 

I come from the realms of the fair, sunny South, 
And bring thence the freshness and verdure of youth ; 
Violets bloom 'mid the green, waving grass, 
Sweet blossoms greet me wherever I pass. 

Radiant Summer, blooming and fair, 
Hast thou a tribute precious or rare ? 
Lightly thy footstep boundeth along, 
Softly thy voice on zephyrs is borne. 

Bright flowers I bring thee of every hue, 
Breathing forth fragrance and glittering with dew, 
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Countless the beauties that spring in my path, 
Though I pass over mountain, or woodland, or heath. 

Tell me, sad Autumn, why art thou here ? 
What canst thou offer but leaves dead and sear ? 
Pale is thy visage and mournful thy tone ; 
Why dost thou seek me, thus dreary and lone ? 

What though no joy illumines my eye ? 
Think not the fountain of feeling is dry ; 
Ripe fruits I bring thee from orchard and field, 
And then to decay my being I yield. 

Stern, gloomy Winter ! what gift is thine ? 
Hast thou aught fitting to lay on my shrine ? 
Chill is thy aspect, and cold is thy heart, 
Think'st thou thy presence can pleasure impart ? 

Judge not too harshly, though dark is my mien, 
Treasures I bring thee by Summer unseen, 
Bright jewels sparkle within my vast halls, 
Richly wrought draperies circle the walls. 
These are the gifts that on thee I bestow, 
Circlet of brilliants and mantle of snow. 
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CAN'T. 

"0 DEAR, I can't!" says the little 
boy who has a hard sum to do. "I 
don't know how to do this sum, and I 
can't.' 1 And so, persuading himself that 
he does not know anything, he gives it 
up, and goes to play, willing to. be a 
dunce. 

"I can't, mother!' cries the little 
girl who is learning to sew. " I never 
shall learn how to take this stitch ! ' 

My dear, you must try ! You can 
never learn till you try hard, try many 
times. Do not give up, and say you do 
not know so much as your playmates. 
They all had to learn, and had to try 
before they could learn. You must have 
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patience, perseverance, must study, 
think, and determine you can do, and 
then you will succeed. There should be 
no such words as " I can't ; ' but say 
"I will try," and then I ani sure you 
will accomplish whatever you undertake. 
It is no more for one little boy to learn 
to do a sum, or one little girl to learn to 
sew, than another. Many have learned, 
all can, if they will only try, try, try ! 

So, do not give up so, my boy, 

Nor you, my little miss ; 
But persevere, and you '11 succeed, 

You may be sure of this. 

Whatever other children learn 

Can still be learned by you ; 
Let perseverance, patience, care, 

Attend whate'er you do. 



THE FRIENDS. 

"0, ADELAIDE ! where have you been ? 
I have searched every place you love, 
but could not find you ; until at last I 
sank upon this shady bank from very 
weariness, and here, with the waving 
boughs above my head, I sat and watched 
the gambols of the little fishes in this 
clear stream. How beautiful they are 
when the sunlight falls on them, as they 
dart for an instant above the surface of 
the water to catch a breath of the fresh 
air!" 

" Ah, gentle Marian ! there are none 
among God's creatures that escape your 
love ; and they love you as well, for you 
have friends among all living things with 
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which you meet. I think you must be 
happy." 

"I am indeed happy, dear Adele. 
What cause have you or I to be other- 
wise ? Have we not good parents, and 
kind friends, and many, many bless- 



ings ( 



" Yes, Marian ; but then we have 
many trials and disappointments, and 
sometimes everything seems to go wrong 
with us ; and then how can we be happy 
and pleasant ? I'm sure I cannot.' 1 

" 'T is true, Adele, we sometimes have 
trials and disappointments, which we find 
it hard to bear patiently ; yet is it not 
our duty to strive to do so ? Do we not 
ourselves often cause the difficulties we 
have to encounter ? It is only by mak- 
ing constant efforts, that we can be al- 
ways happy and cheerful.' 1 
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" It does not seem to require any 
effort for you to be happy or cheerful, 
Marian ; you never appear to have any 
troubles. I wish I could be as good/ 

"I ought to be a great deal better 
<lian I am, Adelaide, and so might you 
be if you would try. As for troubles, 
none of us are without them ; and it is 
not well that we should be. But, as I 
said before, if we only examine our- 
selves, we shall find that much of our 
trouble is of our own creating.' 

Marian, the kind-hearted, gentle Ma- 
rian, as Adelaide remarked, loved every 
living thing, and she drew all hearts to 
her by her sweet tones and pleasant 
manners. She was the only child of her 
parents, who never wearied of teaching 
her her duty, and she loved them too 
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well to give them pain by disobedience 
to their wishes. 

Adelaide was, like her, an only child ; 
and though she, too, loved her parents, 
and her friend Marian, she did not, like 
her, try to cure her faults, the greatest 
of which was an impatient and irritable 
temper ; to which was added a habit of 
indolence which prevented her from ex- 
erting herself sufficiently to subdue it. 
She was, however, sensible of her faults, 
and sincerely desirous to overcome them ; 
and Marian, like a true friend, was ever 
ready to assist her in her endeavors. 
Yet, thus far, but little progress had been 
made. New difficulties were constantly 
occurring, and poor Adele was almost 
discouraged. But no effort made in ear- 
nest was ever made in vain. 

She was one day walking in a discon- 
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tented mood, thinking how hard it was 
to be good, when she met a little child 
crying bitterly. Adelaide had a kind 
heart, so she inquired of the child the 
cause of its sorrow, and learned that 
she had lost a small piece of money, with 
which she was going to buy bread, and 
that it was all the money her mother had. 

V 

Adelaide immediately determined to go 
home with the child, and see if what she 
had said was true. 

On entering the house, she saw a 
woman with two little children, looking 
pale and emaciated, and the house had 
a desolate appearance such as she had 
never before seen. The woman said, in 
answer to her inquiries, that her hus- 

j_ J 

band was away endeavoring to obtain 
more profitable employment than he 
could get here ; that she and her chil- 

10 
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dren had been sick, and her money was 
all gone. But she still bore a cheerful 
heart, and trusted in God, who had al- 
ways cared for her, and she had no fear 
that He would forsake her now. 

Here was a lesson of patience for Ade- 
laide. Should she, with all the com- 
forts that surrounded her, be fretful and 
unhappy, while that poor woman could 
bear her lot without a murmur ? No ; 
from henceforth she resolved that never 
again would she indulge in a repining 
spirit. 



A PR/VYER FOR CHILDHOOD. 

FATHER ! thy love has blessed us 
When dangers hovered near ; 

Beneath thy wing we rest us 
And seek thy guardian care; 

Thy constant care to guide us, 
When we shall go astray ; 

Whatever ills betide us, 
To seek the " better way." 

To seek, in life's young hour, 
The way of heavenly truth ; 

No other way hath power 
To guide aright our ycuth. 

Thy presence grant us ever, 
Whate'er may be our lot; 

May we forsake thee never, 
But love thee as we ought. 



LISETTE AND CLARA. 

LISETTE and Clara were cousins, and 
they were tenderly attached to each 
other. They were about the same age, 
and lived near each other in the city of 
B ; so they were very often to- 
gether. 

One summer, the parents of Lisette 
went into the country, very early in the 
season, to remain till its close ; and the 
cousins, being thus separated, agreed to 
write each other every alternate week. 
And, as I had an opportunity to read 
their letters, I will present some of them 
to my young readers, hoping they will be 
interesting to them. As it is usually the 
custom for one who goes away to write 
first, we find the first of the cousins' 
letters was from Lisette. 
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"My DEAR CLARA, How do you 
enjoy yourself in the city this warm 
weather ? I wish you could be here 
with me. I cannot tell you how beauti- 
ful this place is. I have taken a great 
many walks alone, because I have not 
become acquainted with many people 
yet. I have been sometimes a little 
lonesome, and I have missed you very 
much. We can climb the high rocks, 
and have a beautiful view of the ocean 
and the country. We have also woods, 
in which we can wander. They are 
very green now, and very fragrant ; and 
on all the roads we can see at a great 
distance, because there are but few 
houses. It is very pleasant to walk and 
look upon hills, and valleys, and groves, 
and green fields, as we do here. I think 
I shall not wish to return to the city till 
summer is gone ; yet a whole summer 
is a long time, and I have been here only 
10* 
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a week. Do not forget to write to me 
next week, and write a long letter. 
" Your affectionate Cousin, 

" LISETTE." 

" DEAR, LISETTE, I was very glad 
to receive your letter, and will keep my 
promise to answer it. I have enjoyed 
myself very much since you went away, 
because I am always happy in my pleas- 
ant home, where my parents do so much 
to make me happy ; yet I w r ould like to 
be with you in your rambles. I like to 
be in the country. I cannot tell you 
how I have missed you on my way to 
school and in my walks. I had a pleas- 
ant walk the other day with Carrie Mel- 
ville. We met Ella Howard, who has 
just returned from a journey. She has 
seen many beautiful and wonderful 
things ; but ,she says she was so tired 
she was glad to get home again. Things 
here go on about the same as usual.- The 
girls all miss you at school. I cannot 
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write you a very long letter this time, as 
I have not much to write about. I shall 
look eagerly for your next one. Grood- 
by, now. " CLARA." 

"DEAR CLARA, Your letter made 
me feel better. It began to seem a long 
time since I had heard from you. I was 
pleased, too, to hear something about 
the girls. I should like to look in at 
school and see you all there. I have 
found one friend here whom I like very 
much ; she lives only a few houses from 
ours ; her name is Estella Herbert. We 
went together to the beach, and I found 
some beautiful sea-moss, which I have 
pressed, and I shall send you some. It 
is brought in to the shore by the waves, 
and, when it has been thoroughly washed 
and bleached, it is sold to make blanc- 
mange. We saw men and' women at 
work picking it over and washing it. It 
is spread hi the sun to bleach. The 
water was very clear and still, while we 
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were on the beach, and we sat a long 
time looking into it. Some boys were 
on the rocks fishing. 0, Clara ! you 
don't know how beautiful, how grand it 
is to look on the sea from these rocks. 
Far away, as far as you can look, you see 
the water, and the vessels with then- 
white sails spread, moving along with the 
breeze. I wish you was here with me to 
see it. And then the woods, so shady 
and so pleasant, so full of birds singing 
their songs ! The lily of the valley has 
just begun to blossom ; it fills the whole 
air with its fragrance. 

" In front of our house are two large 
cherry-trees ; and every day the robins 
and yellow-birds come for the cherries. 
I can almost reach them from the win- 
dow. Our house is very pleasantly sit- 
uated, with a wide green lawn and a 
pond in front, a view of the ocean on 
one side, and high rocks at the back, 
where we can obtain a fine echo, as well 
as an extensive view. We have beauti- 
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ful sunsets, too, and such lovely morn- 
ings. Don't you think I have enough 
to make me happy ? Well, I am happy 
and contented, and thankful that I have 
the privilege to enjoy so much. I think 
I have written enough now. 

" I am ever, dear Clara, your own 

" LISETTE. " 

" MY DEAR COUSIN, How very good 
God is to us, is He not ? To you, he 
has given so many beautiful objects 
to look upon ; to me, so many means of 
enjoyment. Let us ever be thankful to 
Him. I had a ride into the country 
yesterday. How very beautiful it was ! 
I could not help thinking of you, and of 
your letter. Mother says I shall make 
you a visit in vacation. I am almost wild 
with the thought, it will be so delightful. 
But I will try not to think too much of 
it, lest I should be disappointed, and 
then the disappointment will be greater. 

"Did you hear of the celebration we 
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have had? We had a fine time. There 
were a great many soldiers out, and 
the streets were crowded Avith people. 
Cousin Mary, and her father and mother, 
came in town and staid several days. 
We went to the Museum ; I was de- 
lighted. Such beautiful birds as I saw, 
red, blue, green, yellow, nearly all col- 
ors, and so many kinds of birds, I cannot 
remember half. Then there were fishes, 
and reptiles, and minerals. I saw some 
gold ore, and gold sand, and quartz. 
We saw also a great many Indian curios- 
ities, and strange animals. 

" When I walked with my cousin, she 
would make me stop and look in at all 
the windows of the stores. She was 
never in the city before, and to her they 
were all wonderful sights. I am glad 
you have found a friend you like so well 
to accompany you in your walks. I hope 
I shall see her and you soon. 

" Your Cousin, CLARA. " 
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